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and of the bare left arm, with the knife thrown feebly across the 
lap and thigh, we have a heavy robe concealing the left arm and 
side, and drawers in voluminous folds from the waist down. Igno- 
rance of the human form and of manual skill could not have made 
the sculptor shirk these opportunities of nude modelling so essen- 
tial to the Indian character of his work, for the admirable right 
arm from shoulder to fingers, and the masterly modelling of the 
neck and heroic head, with its scalp-lock gathered up to a crest like 
that of an antique helmet, the noble features, over which death is 
fast settling upon the drooping eyes and mouth, all show the ar- 
tist's entire competency to grapple with the points he has unfortu- 
nately hidden. At the same time the execution of this drapery is 
excellent, and the feathered leggings and moccasins wrought beau- 
tifully. 

In reviewing this work, the old query, " Who killed Tecumseh ? " 
instinctively occurs. A distinguished gentleman of Washington 



has just stated to the writer that his brother had a visit from Colo- 
nel R. M. Johnson soon after the battle of the Thames, and on the 
question being asked if he killed Tecumseh, the gallant colonel re- 
plied that he would not say positively that he did kill Tecumseh, 
but when, after the charge by his mounted riflemen, he found him- 
self some seven yards in front of a powerful Indian, evidently a 
leader, he at once unslung his carbine, or rifle, and shot him down, 
and on his fall the Indians immediately scattered and fled. 

In view of this evidence, it would not be a bad idea for the Cor- 
coran Gallery to secure and hang above this statue a capital por- 
trait of Colonel Johnson, painted by Neagle, showing his rugged, 
plain features, and the familiar red vest alluded to in an old politi- 
cal song — 



He always wore his waistcoat red 
Because he killed Tecumseh." 



W. M. 



TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 




N T sundry letters addressed to the editor of the Lon- 
don Daily Nnvs Mr. Cave Thomas states that 
he is not opposed to technical education when 
properly directed, but that he is to that movement 
" which would lead the workman to suppose that 
any extraneous course of technical instruction can 
be a substitute for the functions of the workshop 
and the practical training of the eye and of the hand, and to the 
notion that a knowledge of the sciences is calculated to improve 
the workman's skill in handicraft, the fact being that excellence in 
workmanship is dependent upon quite other qualifications than 
those which the knowledge of the sciences can confer. 

"Good workmanship comes of natural aptitude developed by 
long training of the mind, the eye, and the hand, in a special 
groove. Labor et ingenium is the principle of excellence in the 
humbler forms of workmanship, as it is in the highest form of 
workmanship — the Fine Arts. Excellence in handicraft depends 
on the mechanism of the humanity being perfectly developed, and 
not upon scientific knowledge, or how could the finest workman- 
ship have been produced in past times, and before the physical 
sciences were propounded ? It is not the workman who requires 
an intimate acquaintance with the sciences, but the master, the 
director of labour, the inventor." Mr. Thomas does not say that 
it would be a disadvantage to the workman, that " his intelligence 
would not be improved by a general acquaintance with the sci- 
ences, and by some degree of insight into the physical constitution 
of Nature ; but that general knowledge, and that degree of insight, 
could be obtained from popular lectures." 

Mr. Thomas says : " It may at first sight appear somewhat un- 
gracious to suggest that any class should not acquire the knowledge 
of all that it is possible to know. But we have to recollect that 
our mental as well as our bodily powers are limited, and that if we 
diffuse our intellectual force over too large an area, attempt to 
acquire the knowledge of too many subjects, it will be at the 
expense of that power of concentration which is so necessary for 
the successful prosecution of a speciality. The aim of education, 



therefore, should not be to make men omniscient, but to teach 
them how to use their mental powers with the greatest advantage 
in the most economical way. We require a science of educational 
economy as well as of political economy. Now, as good work- 
manship depends upon the perfection of the human being as a 
piece of vital mechanism, the aim of education should not be to 
cram with scientific knowledge, but to afford that kind of mental 
and physical training which tends to perfect, to fully develope the 
man.* This should be, beyond all other considerations, the pri- 
mary object of education, and more especially of the education of 
the workman ; for such an education aims at perfecting that me- 
chanism, that instrument which is to effect all kinds of work, and 
which, it stands to reason, it will be unable to do well if it be left 
imperfect and out of gear. If, then, we were to steadfastly aim at 
establishing an education of this kind, we might safely leave tech- 
nical education to take care of itself. It is fallacious to suppose 
that a knowledge of the sciences adds any new faculty to the mind. 
There are precisely the same mental faculties now as there were 
before physical science loomed upon the world. In fact, physical 
science owes its being to these very faculties, which are a part of 
the constitution of our intellectual nature, and it may be affirmed 
that the possession of scientific knowledge has not, in the aggre- 
gate, improved human workmanship. Painting, sculpture, deco- 
ration, furniture, gold and silver work, &c, were finer before than 
since the era of physical science, and I attribute this result to the 
ascendancy of the notion that the acquisition of a quantity of 
knowledge is more important than a formative training." He 
holds, too, that professional or " technical education should not be 
provided by the state, but that its acquisition should be left to the 
discretion of the individual, and to be purchased by the individual. 
There is danger in providing too many go-carts for humanity ; 
they are likely to leave it, as they do children, ' rickety.' " That 
institutions should be founded where special scientific knowledge 
could be obtained there is very little doubt, and it was under this 
conviction that his project for a central polytechnic college was put 
forward. 



NOTES. 



TJARIS. — The Commissioners or Fine-Art Committee of the Paris 
A Universal Exposition had, with taste which does them infinite 
credit — although the feeling has not altogether been reciprocated by the 
Germans, seeing that their special Art Catalogue is the only one in 
the whole of the Exhibition not written in French — rejected certain 
battle-pictures by French artists relating to the Franco-German War, 
'est they might give offence to their late foes ; but Messrs. Goupil & 
~°- have very properly thought that master-works by such men as Berne- 
Mlecour, Detaille, Dupray, Neuville, and Protais, are not to be alto- 



gether set aside out of deference to any set of men or of sentiments. 
They accordingly threw open their gallery in the Rue Chaptal, and on 
the private-view day of the works of these artists it was crowded from 
morn till night, and will doubtless continue a centre of attraction through- 
out the whole of the season. We have no space to enter into details, 
but we may name the following as more than ordinarily realistic and 

* Mr. Thomas's views in detail of what this should be are contained in his little 
book, " Symmetrical Education," Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., London. 
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dramatic : A battalion of foot-soldiers ' Reconnoitring ' in a village in 
the winter-time ; ' The Retreat ' of- the French with bag and baggage 
through a snowed-up wood, in which lie thickly strewn the bodies of 
dead men and horses ; and a ' Recollection of the Grand Manoeuvres,' 
with some peasants on the top of a haystack watching the battle, and 
some officers and men behind it. These three are by Detaille. ' The 
Defence of Bourget ' by the French, ' The Intercepted German Cou- 
rier,' and a ' Surprise of a French Detachment at Break of Day by the 
Prussians,' are by Neuville, and are as full of stirring warlike incident as 
those already named. Mr. Everard has opened also a gallery in the Boule- 
vard des Italiens, at one of the most central points in Paris. The col- 
lection consists of high-class works lately painted by such artists as the 
Spanish Domingo and Diaz, the French Meissonier and Roybet, the 
Italian Boldini and Palmaroli, the Belgian Willems, and the like. 
Meissonier's ' Sentinel,' in the cocked-hat and white leggings of the 
First Empire, keeping guard on a rocky height overlooking a calm sea 
in which the blue of a summer sky is reflected, is one of his latest and 
one of his most broadly-treated figures. Domingo is represented by a 
work more important still, depicting a ' Halt ' of cavaliers before a 
red-tiled auberge, within the roughly-curtained entrance of which some 
boors are seen drinking at a table. Beyond a wall which partly bounds 
the picture on the left is seen a willow-shaded river, and in the fore- 
ground a pool and some fowls. The manner in which the cavalier's 
dog eyes askance, with an accompanying snarl, the clog belonging to the 
peasant, is almost audibly represented, and the spirit as well as some of 
the details are suggestive of Wouverman and Teniers at their best, only 
we have here a breadth and a delicacy unknown to these great artists. 
The picture is about twenty-four inches by eighteen, and the Viscount 
D'Opia of Spain has just purchased it from Mr. Everard for 80,000 
francs, a sum equivalent to about $16,000. 

The French journals announce, as a fact now definitely understood, 
that the Duchess of Galliera has determined to bestow the whole of 
her splendid collection of paintings, sculpture, and other works of Art, 
not on the Louvre, as was at first supposed probable, but on the city 
of Paris, together with a museum which the duchess is now about to 
have constructed in the middle of a large square formed at her expense 
between the Rue Moray and the avenue of the Trocade>o. The plans 
for the building have, it is said, already been prepared by M. Ginain, 
the city architect, and the ground it will occupy is estimated at about 
eighteen thousand and sixty square metres. The project has been laid 
before the municipal authorities, whose acceptance is not limited by any 
of those petty conditions which are sometimes imposed in such cases— r 
conditions which take the savour from an act of generosity. The Du- 
chess simply stipulates that the square and the museum shall both bear 
her name. 

Rome. — A painting by a Florentine artist, Professor Giuseppe Bel- 
lucci, has lately excited much admiration. The subject is the ' Disco- 
very of King Manfred's Dead Body.' The scene is in a court-yard of 
an old castle. Chief among the figures is the former Duke of Angio, 
now King Charles, the enemy of Manfred, who had received his death- 
wounds in opposing the troops of the former at Beneventum after 
which his body had been searched for three days, in vain until now ! 
Regarding Charles — king, since his rival is surely dead — as if striving 
to penetrate his thoughts, is Cardinal Riccardo Annibale, sent by Pope 
Clement IV. to stimulate Charles in his opposition to Manfred. Near 
him is a young captain, dressed in mail, the arms of his house embroi- 
dered on his tunic, resting his drawn sword on the ground and re- 
garding the corpse of Manfred. Behind him are French soldiers. 
In the centre of the painting, upon the stairway dividing the loggia 
of the court, is extended the body of Manfred, on a bier, and co- 
vered from the breast to the feet with a woollen cloth. The fair face 
has much beauty and a gentle expression. Beside the corpse lies Count 
Giordano, Manfred's devoted friend, made count by him, and his small 
estate changed into a large seigneurie. We do not see his face, for he is 
extended there in desperate grief, as shown, also, by the swollen veins 
and colour of his hands, chained at the wrist. The other three ba- 
rons, standing near the body, are excellently rendered ; two have co- 
vered their faces with their hands, and the third gazes at his dead king 
with earnest grief. 

The Pope has lately taken a step which will be much applauded by 
the Art-world. It appears that in the Vatican there is a large accumu- 
lation of first-class tapestries ; some are scattered disconnectedly on the 
walls of the vast edifice, and some are folded away and buried in pro- 
tecting receptacles. Those of Raphael are wholly apart. These tapes- 
tries are the produce of different schools ; some Flemish of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, the copies from Raphael which were 
saved from the sack of 1527 ; and, finally, a very numerous lot of Gobe- 
lins. It is a well-known fact that, for two centuries, the French court 



was in the habit of sending yearly one of these works to the sovereign 
pontiff. Leo XIII. has decided that, from this time forth, all these 
tapestries shall be kept together and presented according to chronologi- 
cal suggestion and claim of schools. When this is accomplished they 
will form a collection truly unique in its character. 

American Artists in Florence. — A correspondent at Florence of 
the London Academy writes as follows : " One of the best-known artists 
here is Mr. Eugene Van Schaick, an American and pupil of GeVdme. 
He exhibits chiefly in America, and just now his studio is rather bare, 
but he is engaged on an effective genre piece — Roman peasants drinking 
and listening to a guitar-player — and on an extremely clever life-size 
portrait of a lady in black velvet, which is a fine study of colour and vi- 
gorous in design. Mr. Henry Newman, another young American, whose 
' Campanile Doorway ' is now at the Grosvenor Gallery, is a clever and 
painstaking water-colour painter, whose work has steadily gained from 
year to year in strength and luminosity. The loving care of detail 
which gives a certain patchiness to some of Mr. Newman's drawings 
adds to the merit of the flower-studies, which are among his most suc- 
cessful efforts. Two of these I would especially signalise : ' A Study of 
Pink and White Oleanders.' These are of natural size, and thrown on 
the canvas with Japanese effectiveness. Between the blossoms are 
glimpses of purpling mountains and the blue distance that is seen only 
in the south. ' Grapes and Olives ' shows clusters of berries, white and 
purple, pendent from the branches of an olive-tree. To this a glitter- 
ing sea, with an early autumn effect, forms an appropriate background. 
Several of Mr. Newman's Florence street-scenes have been recently 
purchased by Lord Spencer." 

Excavations in Rome. — The works of the Palatine excavations are 
now in complete reference to the bringing to light of the stadium be- 
longing to the times of Diocletian. The chief part of this locality is 
nearly all uncovered, except that near the convent of San Bonaventura. 
But a vineyard belonging to this religious society has been appropriated 
in order to open a convenient street, and commence the excavations of 
the Settizonio. At the Colosseum, the formation of the drain, for the 
removal of the stagnant water in its lowest foundations, is going on 
with considerable rapidity. The construction of the chief conduit has 
now reached as far as the entrance to the Botanical Garden, on Piazza 
San Gregorio ; it is hoped that early in the summer it wilt be under the 
Arch of Constantine. By August the various branches will be made, so 
that in September the water will be completely drained from the Colos- 
seum. 

New Engraving. — " The latest novelty in print publication," says 
the London Academy, " is a very attractive one. It is an idyllic subject 
called 'The Anxious Mother,' painted by Mr. E. K. Johnson, and very 
delicately engraved by a new artist, Mr. Arthur Turrel. The central 
interest of the picture is a charmingly-composed standing figure of a girl 
habited in a white dress and wide black hat, reminding us in sentiment 
of Mr. Leslie's pastoral damsels, who has lifted from the ground the 
young brood of the anxious mother — which is, in fact, a hen that stalks 
about in agitation. One of the chicks flutters on the girl's shoulder, 
and towards it she turns her head with an action resembling in an in- 
nocent way that of the coquette in the print so popular for many years 
in Paris, called ' L' Amour pour soi-meme.' The print is issued by 
Messrs. Pilgeram and Lefevre." 

In consequence of the growing interest in industrial drawing, and of 
the few facilities in the State for instruction in this subject, the Faculty 
of Cornell University have consented to receive teachers as special stu- 
dents, and to afford them all the advantages which the university offers 
in the various departments of drawing. The departments now estab- 
lished are Free-hand Drawing, Mechanical Engineering, Civil Engi- 
neering, and Architecture. The special students will enter the same 
classes as the general students, and on the same terms. No one but 
teachers will be received, no entrance examination will be required, and 
no diplomas will be given. 

Professor C. Ottoni, of Rome, has now on view, at the Pall Mall 
Gallery, London, his celebrated picture of ' Christ dying on the Cross. 
His side is, as yet, unpierced by the spear, and He looks up to heaven 
as if giving utterance to His dying cry. The vivid flash of the lightning 
through the troubled and darkling air adds to the impressiveness of the 
picture, and forms a fitting background and accompaniment to the Di- 
vine agony. The technical qualities of the painting are of the highest 
kind, and the religious and devotional sentiment we can scarcely imagine 
being embodied more earnestly and purely. 



